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some additional aspects of child development in which various intimate
group influences play a part, in the home and outside as well.
In the previous chapter notation was made of some of the ways in
which an individual may meet and handle a given situation when it
is characterized by blockage or other difficulties that prevent an easy
course from motivation to attainment of the goal. In the present sec-
tion we shall return to this topic and discuss more particularly (i)
dominance and aggression, especially as they relate to the rise of leader-
ship; (2) resistant behavior as exemplified in temper tantrums and stub-
bornness; (3) compensatory manifestations arising from the sense of
inferiority; (4) withdrawal through fantasy; and (5) withdrawal by
means of fears and anxieties.
Aggression as a social act. Those types of reaction which set up anger
and resistant or attacking reactions at the stoppage of any course from
drive to goal are usually conceptualized by the term aggression. Such
a response is obviously a central feature of the whole pattern of conflict
and in a sense represents an ambivalent mode of behavior to that which
characterizes sympathy and co-operation. In recent years a large amount
of time and energy has been devoted to a study of the inception, nature,
and consequence to the personality of aggressive conduct in children,
adolescents, and adults. (For an excellent review of much of this ma-
terial, see Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937; also Dollard et al.t
1939*) This contemporary interest in the problem of aggression very
likely reflects something of modern man's anxiety about the larger public
issues arising from intensive business competition, with its recurrent re-
percussions on personal economic insecurity, from conflicts between pow-
erful special-interest groups in our own country, and from the serious
problem of international war and peace.
The inception of aggression lies within the cycle of activity as it in-
volves other persons. Yet it should not be forgotten that its expression
is not always that of direct overt attack upon the inhibiting social stimu-
lus. Though attack may be the more "natural" method of overcoming
an obstacle, as indicated from observations of animal and human be-
havior, it is apparent that with the older child and the adult aggression
may take all sorts of forms, many of which more or less fall within the
terms of cultural permissibilities and expectancies. Among the outlets
are the following: (i) The more direct aggressions are illustrated by
rebellion against authority or the imposition of other direct controls,
disobedience to parents and teachers, or assaults upon siblings or class-
mates. This sort of conduct is also witnessed in a good deal of de-
linquency and criminality, where the motivation to revenge for im-
agined or actual injustice is often strong. (2) Temper tantrums and
negativism represent another form of aggression or resistance marked